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A NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


out what public welfare really is, yet this would 

be a great help for it is ignorance and uncertainty, 
the indefiniteness of their impressions, that causes 
criticism and brings spectres of a welfare state, 

Each of us concerned with social welfare has a sig- 
nificant work to perform which no one else can do— 
the individual’s responsibility to promote among the 
public a proper conception of the basic principles 
underlying public welfare services. To meet this re- 
sponsibility we must create a better public understand- 
ing of the fact that all genuine social welfare effort is 
essentially unselfish and, properly directed, tends to 
establish the welfare of all. 

We must appreciate the fact that individual citizens 
have a very active and positive part in developing 
community understanding, and to take this part and 
be a useful force in the community, they must know 
and understand the principles of social welfare. 


T oo FEW PEOPLE take the trouble of trying to find 





Editorial: A Need for Understanding 
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The problem of making our nation aware of social 
welfare needs, or developing its many plans for meet- 
ing such needs, is a problem to be met through shared 
cooperation of citizens and agencies working together. 
Only through this cooperation can we build a better 
program and at the same time educate our people in 
responsibility for the common welfare of all. We must 
open the gates of understanding through sharing our 
knowledge of the basic principles of public welfare 
with others. There is no time to lose—in many areas 
welfare programs are under attack. Let us then, ad- 
ministrators and staff members alike, respond to this 
call of duty, that understanding, cooperation and good 
will shall be preserved. 

Artuur B. Rivers, Chairman, 
National Council of State Public 
Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 
and Director, South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 
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introduction. I don’t know what to make of 

the procedure of having me talk last. Maybe 
it is because you feel that I will leave things on a high 
note; or it may be you feel that everybody will say, 
when I am through, “Certainly, we can’t be expected 
to take any more after that.” But however it may be, 
I’m glad to be here; and one of the reasons, as the 
chairman has indicated, is that I have had so many 
interests in common with so many of you here, 

I have not prepared a talk for today, for the very 
simple reason that I wanted to come out here and try 
to get the flavor of your meetings and to find out by 
talking with some of you what was most on your 
mind, in order that I might adjust my talk to what 
most concerns you. But from my preliminary dis- 
cussions with some of you, I find that if I had tried 
to guess beforehand what was most concerning you, 
I would have hit the nail on the head. 


Mi CuairMan, thank you for that over-generous 


Tue Important QUESTION 


'., HAT IS MOST concerning you, and what is most 
VV concerning all Americans at this time, is—What 
are the implications of the international situation? 
What are the implications of the enlarged defenses 
which we have undertaken? This is what I am going 
to try to talk about. 

Now, in talking about this, of course I cannot 
predict with any certitude what is going to happen in 
the world. The reason for this is the very nature of 
the struggle in which we are engaged. If we were the 
aggressors—if we were a totalitarian state, seeking 
through a five-year plan or a ten-year plan of pro- 
gressive aggression and subversion to gain sway over 
more and more of the globe—we would have a clear 
estimate at least of what we intended to do. But we 
are not aggressors, although we must try to be as cer- 
tain, quick and sure-footed as we can; we are a free 
people acting with other free peoples, not as aggressors 
but as defenders, not as those initiating trouble, but as 
those counteracting or avoiding trouble as it arises. 
Because of this, it necessarily follows in one sense that 
we cannot be certain of the future. The sooner we 
recognize this, the fuller appreciation we will have of 
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the hardship and the challenge of the times we face. 

On the other hand, I think we would be making 
an equal mistake if, because of the changes in the 
situation from day to day, such as the changes of the 
past week after the Chinese course of action in Korea, 
we felt that things were changing so radically that 
we could not have any rational course of action at all 
or any understanding upon which such action could 
rest. For while the situation in some respects is un- 
certain, in other respects it is most certain; and because 
it is im some respects certain, we have some guides 
to go by. It was just as certain after the first outbreak 
in Korea as it is today that the United States and the 
other free peoples of the world were in for something 
that would not be finally settled within a few weeks 
or a few months in Korea. At the very least, we are 
in for a long, hard period of tension which will re- 
quire the conversion of a very large portion of our 
fundamental resources to national defense, while put- 
ting ourselves in a better prepared position for any 
contingency that could arise. 


Basis FOR PEACE 


HIS DOES NoT mean that we are committed to the 
Tides that a third world holocaust is inevitable; nor 
does it mean we are committed to the idea that a 
preventative war is the way out. On the contrary, we 
are committed as firmly as ever before to the idea that 
through a sturdy, vigorous, but nonetheless gradual 
build-up of the military and economic strength of the 
free nations of the world, we shall arrive at a position 
where it will be not harder but easier than it is now 
to find the basis for a lasting peace. 

Now, this could be an incorrect hypothesis; and 
anybody attempting to underwrite it as a certainty 
would be misleading the public. But it seems to me 
that it is the only hypothesis upon which a free people 
can act, because a free people can act neither on the 
assumption of the inevitability of a third world holo- 
caust nor on the assumption that by doing nothing 
we can solve the greatest problem we have ever 
faced. There is no course open to us, as a free people, 
except the one we are now trying to follow. 

This means, very simply, that for an indeterminate 
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number of years we will be involved in devoting a 
growing portion of our real resources to the defense 
build-up. You already know that the total authoriza- 
tions thus far requested for national defense over the 
course of a year run to about forty-four billion dollars. 
You all know that this is well over three times the 
rate at which we were running a year or two ago. 
And all of you know that, while final plans have not 
yet been formulated, it is clear that we have not yet 
reached the maximum with respect to the size of the 
defense program, either in authorization or in outlay. 
The President very clearly stated in his message a 
few days ago that this was the case. 


Twenty Per Centr ror DEFENSE 


HE TOTAL OUTPUT of our economy is now approxi- 

mately two hundred eighty billion dollars annu- 
ally and I think it will soon rise to about three 
hundred billion. For an indefinite number of years 
—not months or weeks—we will have to allocate one- 
sixth or one-fifth of this total output to meet our 
defense needs. That is something we have never had 
to do before for a substantial period of time short 
of total war. We are setting out to do it now, and I 
think we are setting out to do it with the understand- 
ing of the preponderance of the American people. I 
can’t see any combination of circumstances under 
which, in the short run, the task might get smaller. 

With this in mind, what part of our resources can 
we continue to devote to those programs in which 
most of you in this room are primarily concerned as 
a matter of occupation? 

First of all, let me indicate some aspects of hope 
in the current situation. Even if we should be devot- 
ing one-sixth or one-fifth of our total national output 
to defense purposes, there would still be left over a 
larger residue for other purposes than before World 
War II. The reason is that through certain private 
and public programs developed before World War II, 
fundamental transformations in our economy during 
and since the war, and developments over the last 
five years, we have an economy which is far more 
productive than ever before. 

After adjusting for price changes, the total output 
of our economy in the best year before the war was 
about one hundred sixty billion dollars. Now it is 
running about two hundred eighty billion dollars, 
or about seventy-five per cent higher. In other words, 
we are seventy-five per cent stronger economically on 
an annual basis than we were in the best year before 
the war. For this reason, so long as we remain in 
this gray mobilization period, so long as we remain 
between peace and all-out war, we will still have 


available for our civilian economy a very high level of 
goods and services. 

The second point I want to bring out, with respect 
to a general economic policy, is this: 

The amount available for the civilian economy as a 
whole, assuming even a very large defense program, 
is not based upon a static economy. It is static only 
in the minds of those who look at the past rather than 
the present and future and who do not realize that 
the very essense of our economy has been and must 
continue to be the principle of growth. 


ExpANsION—Nort Recession 


GOT INVOLVED in some criticism on this point in 
l 1948, at a peak of employment and production, 
when there were some who felt that we were at an 
abnormally high level of employment and production 
and would have to decline. When a slight decline 
started in 1949, I said that it would be temporary, 
that the growth pattern of the economy would be 
quickly resumed, and that by 1954 our annual output 
might well exceed 300 billion dollars. This was re- 
garded in some quarters as fantastic. Yet by the second 
quarter of 1950, before the effects of the new inter- 
national developments, the annual rate of output was 
above 270 billion; and it was clear that we would reach 
300 billion long before 1954. My estimate turned out 
to be very conservative indeed. 

The most important aspect of our economic policy 
over the next few years is to continue to realize the 
productive strength of the greatest non-secret weapon 
which the American people possess in their struggle 
to hold off the aggressors—our business system. By 
the business system, I don’t mean just business; I mean 
business, labor, agriculture, farmers, and consumers 
—the whole combination of the American way of 
doing things. I include government policies also. 

The resources marshaled against us are great indeed. 
We may resort to controls, but we cannot out-control 
the Russians. Their whole system is based on controls. 
We may resort to sacrifice but we will never be able 
to out-sacrifice the Russians, because their whole sys- 
tem is based on the idea that the individual has no 
worth, and that any sacrifice in the service of the state 
is not only justifiable but the goal of national policy. 
The only way for us to excel the Soviets is by using, 
not their weapons, but ours. Our genius lies in our 
industrial system, in our ability to produce. 

This emphasis on production is even more important 
in the situation confronting us now than at the start 
of World War II. In World War II, after the die 
was cast for an all-out struggle, it was necessary to 
build up our military and related services so fast that 
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we had to deplete our industrial and civilian resources 
very rapidly. 


Must Batance Our STRENGTHS 


ow we are confronted, for reasons I have already 
N mentioned, with a different type of situation—a 
burden of indefinite duration which the people must 
understand and must be willing to support without 
the galvanizing consequences of an all-out war. If we 
are going to get that kind of understanding and sup- 
port, we have to strive now toward maintaining a 
sound balance in developing our military and indus- 
trial and civilian strength. That is another reason 
why we must place stress primarily upon production, 
because, while controls may reallocate our existing out- 
put, it is only through productive increase of output 
that we can serve the three sides of the triangle— 
military, industrial, and civilian. 

We must indeed be willing to set aside for a while 
many of the nice things and the good things we are 
used to in more peaceful times. But we should not be 
led through false analysis to go too far in setting aside 
the programs which are essential to our basic strength 
—both military and economic. For example, we cer- 
tainly must strengthen education, at the primary and 
high school level, to overcome the overcrowding in 
our schools. We must draw a sensible balance, realiz- 
ing what we have to do without, and yet not be swept 
into the idea that the only necessary outlays are for 
the military build-up. There are also the industrial 
and civilian factors, and the human factor as well. 
I think, in a period like this, there is considerable 
tendency to swing too far in the wrong direction. 

’ Therefore, I think that this is no time for a group 
such as this to feel that it has no useful function to 
perform. Certainly, I do believe that your primary 
purpose, as well as that of everyone in these times, 
is not as specialists nor professionals, but as citizens— 
to understand and support and further the primary 
defense effort. But at the same time we must work 
to strengthen the human and civilian side of our 
national life. It is part of your responsibility to push 
that front forward; and, therefore, I think you still 
have a task of bringing into focus a rational regard 
for the human and social element. 


Now, there are just a couple of other items to add. 


It doesn’t follow from the economic point of view 


that because we must place so much reliance on in- 
creasing production we can rely upon increase in out- 
put alone. There is also the problem of inflation. 

The problem of inflation is serious indeed. No mat- 
ter how much we build our production, the fact will 
remain that civilian supplies will be the total supply of 
goods less the amount taken by the government for 
defense and other purposes. So there will be develop- 
ing an inflationary gap between money available for 
people to spend and the supply of goods. If we do 
not deal properly with that problem, we will have an 
increasing inflation, which would mean untold hard- 
ship and tension. 


UNpERSTAND NEED FoR TAXATION 


HE FIRST AND most vital step in an anti-inflationary 
} prone depends upon understanding and support 
of a broad taxation program. Of course, it must be 
equitable; but in view of the size of the burden we 
face, higher taxes cannot be imposed on only a few 
people of the United States. The burden must be 
carried by almost all the people. If we are not con- 
vinced of the need for taxation, I think we are sunk, 
because it will have to be through public understand- 
ing and education that acceptance of a vastly increased 
tax burden must be achieved. 

Although we are the strongest and most powerful 
nation, we are not going to stand alone; and I wish 
more people realized that we can’t stand alone. The 
other free people of the world are going to have to 
stand with us. 

In some respects, there has been a half-century of 
trouble and aggression caused by the forms of des- 
potism which have grown up in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Communism is just as bad as Fascism in its 
aggression, its tactics, and its ruthlessness. 

In conclusion, what this gets down to is essentially 
that the kind of trial we are having is not primarily 
military, although it is that, too. It is a trial of our 
institutions, of our way of life patterned after that 
of our parents. All of these things are on trial, and 
we are faced with great peril. Because this is true, 
we have to maintain balance, not only in our economic 
and military efforts, but also in our social progress 
—federal, state, and local. That is why I feel even 
more strongly now than I did in normal times that 
groups such as this have a profound part to play. 
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What the 


Health Reins Plan of 


Greater Now York 


fers t Che Persons 


By GEORGE BAEBHR, M.D., President and Medical Director, and 
NEVA R. DEARDORFF, PH.D., Director of Division of Research and Statistics, 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New Y ork 


subject of widespread interest not only as it con- 

cerns the emerging specialty of geriatrics but as a 
component of programs of prepaid medical care. In- 
asmuch as the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York has now completed almost four years of suc- 
cessful operation, an examination of its experience 
and of the issues which it presents seems to be war- 
ranted. 

The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
was established on March 1, 1947, as a non-profit 
voluntary prepayment plan under Section IX-C of 
the State Insurance Law for the purpose of provid- 
ing complete medical coverage (comprehensive med- 
ical care) to insured families without age limits, 
waiting periods, or exclusion of pre-existing illnesses, 
and without extra payments for any medical services 
(except $2.00 for a night call requested and made 
between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m.). These comprehensive 
medical services can be provided successfully in re- 
turn for the premium only because the physicians 
and specialists who render the services under the 
Plan are organized as medical teams consisting of 
family physicians and a complete roster of qualified 
specialists and because the medical groups receive 
their remuneration on a capitation basis. Thirty such 
medical groups located in medical centers through- 
out the five boroughs of the city (totalling almost 
900 physicians and specialists) are now providing 
medical care of every type to more than a quarter 
of a million people resident in seven counties. 


Ts MEDICAL CARE Of older persons has become a 


Aut Mepicat Services AVAILABLE 


VERY KIND of medical and surgical service is avail- 
E able to the subscribers in their homes, in the 
medical centers of the groups, in doctors’ offices, and 
in hospitals, including x-ray and diagnostic labora- 
tory services, physical therapy, visiting nurse services, 
and even ambulance transportation.’ 





* Not included are treatment for drug addiction, acute alcoholism, 
or chronic conditions requiring care in an institution other than a 
general hospital. Drugs, dentistry, purely cosmetic surgery, eye 
glasses, and other prosthetic appliances are also excluded. 
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The plan provides as complete security as possible 
from the medical expenses of illness. More important, 
it lays special emphasis upon health education, pre- 
ventive health examinations, and early recognition 
and cure of disease. In its comprehensiveness it differs 
from all other forms of non-profit or commercial 
medical care insurance available in this State. For 
this reason the City of New York, the United Nations, 
and more than 200 industrial organizations, private 
schools, labor unions, and voluntary welfare agencies 
in the city are paying half or more of the premiums 
for all enrolled employees and their families. 

The enrolled families enter the Plan in groups of 
ten or more having a common employer, as 75 per 
cent or more of the workers in larger employed 
groups or labor unions, or as 75 per cent of the resi- 
dents in a low-cost housing project. The State in- 
surance regulations define a family as including the 
husband and wife and children up to the age of 18, 
so that dependent parents of workers are excluded 
even if they live in the same household. Neverthe- 
less, a fairly large number of old people are insured 
under the Plan because of the absence of age limits. 


Acep Are INcLUDED 


ROM THE inauguration of the Health Insurance 

Plan in March 1947 to the end of October 1950, a 
total of almost 111,000 years of coverage has been 
provided for persons aged 50 years and over. The first 
enrollee in HIP was a man of 58 years. We still have 
him, now aged 62. 

The enrollment of HIP has, from the beginning, 
shown an excess in the proportion of enrollees be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 60 compared with the com- 
munity as a whole, but it has had persons in all age 
brackets from birth to octogenarians and even one or 
two persons who were 90 years old. On July 31, 1950, 
the most recent date on which the HIP enrollment 
was classified for age and sex, there were older per- 
sons enrolled as follows: 








TABLE I 
Both 
Age Group Sexes Male Female 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent 
Enrollees, all ages..... 251,323 132,677 52.8 118,646 47.2 
Total aged 50 and over 47,628 29,936 17,692 
Per cent of total enrollees 19.0 22.5 14.9 
PG 5664600000008 - 19,321 11,272 8.5 8,049 6.8 
ng eT OE 13,940 8,656 6.5 5,285 4.4 
Serer 8,788 5,827 4.4 2,961 2.5 
Ch 64:05400-6-60-00% 4,231 3,069 2.3 1,162 1.0 
70 and over........+. 1,348 1,113 0.8 235 0.2 


As can be seen from these figures, persons of 50 
or over constituted 19 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. On July 31, 1950, we had on our rolls 14,367 
persons over 60 and 5,579 who were over 65 years 
of age. 

Many of these older HIP enrollees, both men and 
women, are still employed, but some have retired. 
In its original enrollment, one of the insured unions 
covered its already retired members. Some persons 
retired after enrollment and retained membership in 
HIP. Some husbands and wives of employed en- 
rollees were older persons and had retired before the 
time of enrollment. Others have since done so. 


Care ReqQuireD By AGED 


S HAS BEEN stated, unlike other medical insurance 
A plans, HIP has no age barriers for admission or 
for retention of coverage. As it accepts its subscribers 
for service without regard to pre-existing conditions 
of illness or medical need, we believe that HIP’s 
experience is a pretty fair reflection of the medical 
care required by people in their advancing years. 

Table II summarizes the utilization experience with 
the HIP enrollees of all ages for the year 1948. This 
enables us to see the comparative demand for med- 
ical care under unrestricted conditions for persons of 
all ages and to check popular conceptions about the 
volume of care required by those we term “the aged.” 
While these figures are not put forward as completely 
definitive, they do, as we have said, represent a fairly 
large volume of experience and have been adjusted 
to portray the rates for a normally constituted urban 
population. 


CoveRAGE FOR AGED FEASIBLE 


HEY STRONGLY suggest that under a comprehensive 
j pocetveses plan such as ours, in which medical serv- 
ices are rendered by medical groups remunerated on 
a capitation basis, the coverage of the aged in the 
proportions now presented in the general population 
or estimated for the next few decades, is entirely 
feasible. The old women put no special burden on 
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the Plan at all and the utilization rates for the older 
men were not as high as the over-all utilization rate 
of seven physician services per person per year which 
was originally anticipated for the total HIP enrollment 
before the Plan was established, The difference be- 
tween the utilization rate for the older men and that 
for the younger men may not be as great as here 
indicated because a larger proportion of the younger 
men receive some medical care through Workmen’s 
Compensation and Veterans’ Administration than is 
the case with older persons. 


TABLE II 


UTILIZATION RATES, EACH AGE GROUP AND SEX, ADJUSTED FOR 
NORMAL BIRTH RATE AND NORMALLY CONSTITUTED POPULATION 














HIP—1948(*) 
Physician Services Per Person Per Year 
Age Group —_ 
Total Male Female 
eee 4.4 3.9 49 
Under 1 year............ 13.1 13.4 12.8 
Sle cada vbbtadcnesesn 49 5.2 47 
PO ss ese eqnnnawesin 47 5.0 4.4 
PP cccncasestessedese 47 5.0 4.4 
PPG das sadueatiendne 3.1 3.5 2.8 
bie SOTO OTT 2.7 2.6 2.8 
SPs Ac beneuesendean 5.3 3.1 6.4 
EE 64620 660000 000c0% 5.6 3.6 7.0 
tte, SCE CETTE 5.0 3.6 6.2 
A ere 47 » 40 5.3 
Pid deescndesscese 4.1 3.7 4.6 
cle ECR CR TET 4.1 3.7 4.5 
ao REET OTT Tee 4.2 4.0 4.5 
BP ss anversacowbeawn 4.2 4.3 4.1 
be vcieecmewenae 4.4 48 3.6 
in nf CUE COO 4.6 49 3.6 
errr er rere 4.8 47 ro 





(*) All rates are exclusive of services of radiologists and pathologists. 
(**) Rate not calculated since enrollee-year base is less than 100. 


Later experience may, and probably will, modify 
these utilization figures for persons in the later dec- 
ades but there is such a wide margin of safety that 
we are inclined at this time to bracket the supposed 
excessive demand for medical care for older persons 
with that other bogey, the predicted general abuse 
by subscribers of a comprehensive plan of medical 
care, which has now been laid to rest by our experi- 
ence with a quarter of a million people. 

In this connection it is necessary to emphasize that 
we are speaking of medical care in a strict and literal 
sense, that is, the services of medically trained per- 
sonnel working together under a system of medical 
group practice. We are not including services often 
referred to as “rnedical” which are in reality social 
services, such as the care of the infirm aged in a 
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nursing home or the prolonged stay of aged in hos- 
pitals or other institutions because of deficient home 
conditions. 

Judging from our limited experience, there appears 
to be no insuperable barrier to the inclusion of the 
aged in a community medical care insurance pro- 
gram which provides comprehensive coverage and 
completely eliminates worries about medical expense 
and which puts the accent upon keeping people “as 
well as possible as long as possible.” In the light of 
our experience, we believe that the combination of 
prepayment, group enrollment, family coverage, 
group medical practice, and capitation payment of 
the medical groups, if carefully worked out, permits 
the inclusion of the aged in their proper proportions 
without undue risk to the premium rate structure 


‘of the Plan. 


BarrigErs TO EXTENSION 


ET Us TuRN to the barriers which now stand in 
L the way of extending these benefits to larger num- 
bers of older persons as they exist in the general 
population. 

The first of these to which we would call atten- 
tion is the legal definition of a family for insurance 
coverage purposes in the State of New York and 
fairly generally throughout the country. It operates 
indirectly by defining a family as a group consisting 
only of spouses and children under the age of 18 
years. This means that insured employees cannot 
cover their dependent parents. When, as in the case of 
HIP and other insurance organizations, enrollment 
is available only on a group basis and no individual 
enrollment is accepted, this means that one employee 
may cover a spouse who is also employed and not 
really dependent, but that his fellow worker may 
not cover his actually dependent parent or parents 
who are members of his household. This rule operates 
to deprive many older persons of the possibility of 
coverage for medical expense. It seems manifestly 
unfair to deprive the worker who has no children 
of the privilege of insuring his parents who live with 
him and are dependent upon him, especially since 
the older people in our experience actually require 
fewer services than young children or women in the 
childbearing period of life. 

Practical considerations dictate that the definition 
of a family must be confined to two generations and 
that a preference must be given to children. Moreover, 
when employers are unwilling to pay toward the pre- 
mium for dependent parents of the workers and em- 
ployees must pay the full premium rates for their 
dependents, they might tend to insure them only 


when ill. For this reason we are not prepared to make 
a specific recommendation at this moment, but be- 
lieve that further study of the problem would prob- 
ably reveal some method of solution. 

The second point to which we would call attention 
is the age restrictions now directly imposed by Blue 
Cross and other hospital insurance plans which con- 
flict with HIP’s more liberal medical service benefits. 
HIP must require its enrollees to, have hospital insur- 
ance so that lack of financial resources will not, in 
case of need, deprive a patient of care in a hospital 
in which his HIP physician has privileges. Inasmuch 
as the laws of the State of New York prohibit a single 
insurance organization from offering both medical 
and hospital insurance and therefore HIP itself can- 
not provide coverage for hospital care, the conflicting 
age restrictions on hospital insurance become matters 
of concern to us. 


Hospirat INsurANcE REstTRICTIONS 


HE AssociaTeD Hospital Service of New York ex- 
Tatudes persons aged 65 and over unless they are in 
employee groups of at least 25 persons. If the group 
has from 25 to 50 persons, the employer must partici- 
pate in the payment of the premium and in groups 
over 50, there must be a 75 per cent participation of 
the eligible members of the group if those over 65 
years of age are to be admitted. These general rules, 
which are intended to control adverse selection, do in 
effect completely cut off some employed older people 
from hospital insurance coverage even when their 
admission would not jeopardize the soundness of the 
insurance scheme. It is suggested that these restric- 
tive rules of Blue Cross and other hospital insurance 
plans, which conflict with those of HIP, be restudied 
with a view to securing a representative population 
without arbitrarily penalizing any constituent part 
of that population. 

Age restrictions, as well as other limitations on 
participation in an insurance plan, raise a number of 
interesting questions both in practice and in theory. 
Presumably the restrictions are imposed because of 
fear of excessive demands arising from the prescribed 
group. Yet, also presumably, that is where real need 
exists. Sometimes the fears are groundless or there 
are measures which can be taken to control the ad- 
verse condition so that it entails less burden than is 
feared. In setting up the rules for admission to HIP, 
it has seemed to us that the most valuable social func- 
tion to be performed would lie in making as few 
exclusions as possible in persons covered or conditions 
accepted, but to take considerable pains to see that a 
representative population was enrolled—a program 
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that opens the way to the acquisition of experience of 
genuine actuarial significance. At the same time we 
have thought it equally important to educate our sub- 
scribers in helping us to have that experience in an 
atmosphere and setting of cooperation between the 
Plan and its subscribers. We believe that only such 
experience is basically sound. 


True INsuRANCE PRINCIPLES 


XPERIENCE GROWING out of false relationships such 
E as misunderstanding, fear, and an attitude of ex- 
ploitation on the part of either the beneficiary, the 
insurance carrier, or the supplier of service, diminishes 
the essential value of an insurance plan as a social 
experiment or as a contribution to actuarial science. 
In the long run these plans for providing medical and 
hospital care must be nurtured in an atmosphere of 
mutual interest of all of the parties concerned or they 
cease to be essentially valid. In such a setting the 
trend is inevitably toward more rather than less in- 
clusiveness of those who stand in demonstrated need 
of services. The important safeguard lies in the pro- 
vision that the needy persons must be accompanied 
by a sufficient number of others so that they are not 
in excessive proportions within the whole body of 
people admitted to benefits. These we conceive to 
be true insurance principles. 

Returning to the matter of hospital insurance cover- 
age and the aging population, it must be obvious that 
if voluntary hospitals and voluntary insurance plans 
cannot evolve ways and means of including this older 
segment of the population, governmental institutions 
will have to be provided and the cost met, not through 
voluntary sharing of a risk but through taxation. The 
choice lies not in depriving the older persons of hos- 
pital care but in deciding how the cost will be met. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, the point at which 
the insurance dollar and the public assistance dollar 
meet has to be carefully fixed, but both must be there. 
The point at which these two forces meet in our 
free society is determined in large part by our theories, 
preconceptions, practical experiences of the past, and 
hopes for the future. 

HIP is an insurance plan wholly financed by pre- 
miums paid on a contributory basis. When the em- 
ployer participates to the extent of 50 per cent, the 
cost to the employee for full family coverage is usually 
well within his means. The weekly cost is 33 cents 
for one person, 66 cents for husband and wife, and 
about $1.00 for an entire family regardless of size. 
The hospital coverage (Blue Cross) adds some to 
that, but for the man with a large family, the total 


cost for comprehensive medical and hospital care is 
only $1.42 per week. 


Ba.timMorE PLAN 


S$ IN THE case of all contributory plans, whether 
j\ public or voluntary, there are several classes of 
people who cannot be covered because they have no 
employers to help share the cost and are financially 
unable to bear it alone. The issue arises as to how 
they are to be covered. For those who are on public 
assistance, the community has already assumed re- 
sponsibility for their medical care as well as other 
elements of their support. For them the question is 
simply how the community will discharge through 
an insurance plan or will it attempt to furnish it di- 
rectly? If it furnishes it directly, how will it com- 
pensate its physicians? The State of Maryland and 
particularly the City of Baltimore, is performing a 
highly significant experiment in providing medical 
care for recipients of public assistance. Baltimore has 
adopted a plan of comprehensive medical care in 
which family physicians and diagnostic and treatment 
centers are compensated by capitations paid for each 
person on public assistance. 

It has seemed to some of us here in New York that 
if HIP is able to provide first-class medicine to the 
City’s employees, it would not be an unsuitable 
vehicle for the care of those of its citizens who are 
on public assistance, including the aged and the 
families receiving aid to dependent children. The 
recent amendments to the Social Security Act make 
it possible for such a plan to be inaugurated and for 
the City and State to receive partial reimbursement 
from Federal funds. 

Were such a plan to be adopted, it would be neces- 
sary to secure some special form of cooperation be- 
tween the City hospitals and the medical organiza- 
tion taking care of the indigent ambulatory population 
but, with a will to do so, no insuperable obstacles 
would seem to stand in the way. Certainly this is 
a subject that is now begging for study and planning. 
We believe that each of the 60,000 recipients of old age 
assistance in New York City could be covered for the 
services of general physicians and for all types of 
specialist care at home, in the doctor’s office and 
medical group centers, and at the hospital for less 
than $2.50 per month. 

A much more difficult problem presents itself with 
regard to those who may be unemployed but not on 
relief, self-employed with low income, or employees 
so poorly paid that they cannot afford even a small 
contribution toward their medical care. They live 
just on the line of self-support but with no margin 
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above the requirements of subsistence—shelter, food, 
clothes, and transportation to and from work. We 
do not know how many such people there are in 
American communities but we do know there are 
some. 


Minimum WaAcE 


NSOFAR AS low-paid employees are a part of the 
| medically indigent population, the principle of the 
minimum wage is the primary issue. Is the wage 
sufficient to buy medical care or is it expected that the 
community will supply it? If the minimum wage is 
sufficient to cover prepaid care, then it is up to the 
worker to buy it, but if it is not sufficient, then he is 
forced to turn to some kind of subsidized medical 
care. Again we may ask how best the subsidy can be 
given. Certainly, there is much to be said for a method 
that is clear and obviously provides him with ade- 
quate service. The alternative is either the provision 
of the wherewithal to purchase comprehensive insur- 
ance coverage for these persons or the establishment 
of directly operated services for defined classes of 
persons in the community. 

Short of offering free service to all members of the 
community, some means tests must be applied. In 
the case of recipients of public assistance, the means 
test is already applied for other necessities. For the 
medically indigent, the size of the wage or family 
income in relation to the number of persons to be 
supported, will usually define the status of the person 
or family. We confess that these are difficult prob- 
lems in public administration, but we doubt that an 
orderly way of proceeding will prove more difficult 
than the present one of providing many types of free 
and subsidized medical care for the medically indigent 
and the unemployed in a confusing and incoherent 
array. 

As a solution of the problem as it concerns the 
unemployed we suggest that the regulations govern- 
ing the State (and Federal) Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund be amended to provide payment of med- 
ical care insurance premiums during periods of unem- 
ployment for those persons who carried such insurance 
for themselves and their families for at least one year 
while gainfully employed. The relatively insignificant 
sum required could be paid out of the huge reserves 
in the State’s Unemployment Insurance Fund. In 
this manner continuing medical care of the families 
of the unemployed could be provided in time of 
greatest need through regular medical channels and 
thereby serve to prevent these families from being 
thrown upon the charity of the community. 

This brings us to our two final points. The first 


relates to what is called “social medicine.” Unlike 
“socialized medicine,” which is concerned with the 
ways in which doctors are paid, “social medicine” is 
concerned with social factors which create illness and 
how to alleviate them. The pediatricians have long 
been acutely aware of the environmental conditions 
which determine in large measure the health of chil- 
dren. Similarly, we must examine the environmental 
situations of aging persons and combine medical 
knowledge and skill with many other elements of 
community strength if their productive capacity and 
happiness are to be conserved in maximum degree. 


OrHer Resources 


HE caRE of old people and of the chronically ill 
Tae not only upon good diagnoses and good 
medical treatment but upon the availability of many 
ancillary resources—nurses, physiotherapists, social 
workers, technicians of several kinds, family coopera- 
tion, suitable housing facilities, adjustments in em- 
ployment opportunities, recreational facilities. 

All of these and more, such as the substitutes for 
family care when there are no families or they are 
unable to function—visiting housekeepers, nursing 
homes, and others are as essential parts of the team 
for some patients as are the physicians. As we come 
to think more about these matters, we shall find that 
“problems” in medical care take new forms and that 
objectives formerly emphasized are less important. 
Personally, we are convinced that with such team 
work, less rather than more direct care from physi- 
cians would be required for the elderly population 
and that the results would be far more satisfactory. 
At HIP we are setting up facilities for assisting one 
of our medical groups (Montefiore) in the more 
skillful use of ancillary community facilities. 

One of the most inspiring books on this subject was 
written by an English physician, Dr. J. H. Sheldon, 
The Social Medicine of Old Age, published for the 
Nuffield Foundation by the Oxford University Press 
in 1948. It has nothing to say about the British doc- 
tors and their relations to their government but ex- 
plores the conditions and problems of a representative 
sample of older persons living in an English indus- 
trial town. We commend it to your attention. Dr. 
Sheldon included in his analysis of “social medicine” 
not only the physical and mental condition of these 
aged persons, but their activities and habits, their 
moods and talk, their domestic situations, their loneli- 
ness, the care of the bedridden, and even their ability 
to stand in queues to do their shopping. 

As our final point we can only refer briefly to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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by CLAUDIA EDWARDS, Casework Supervisor 
Edgecombe County Department of Public Welfare 
Tarboro, North Carolina, and 
President, North Carolina Caseworkers’ Association 


North Carolina public welfare caseworkers were 
held at different places throughout the state. At- 
tendance at each meeting was made up of workers 
from near-by county departments of public welfare. 
The meetings, in each case, opened with a discus- 
sion of the “Brady case,” an outstanding example of 
how aid to dependent children funds can be utilized 
in helping meet casework needs of a family. Leading 
each discussion was an experienced caseworker from 
one of the counties in the district holding the meet- 
ing. After a half hour’s formal presentation of the 
case, the discussion was thrown open to the assembled 
caseworkers. 

From that point on, it was give and take, The 
Brady case got a going over such as the caseworker 
who had originally handled it could never in her 
wildest dreams have imagined. One worker attend- 
ing the meeting thought the handling of the case, 
from start to finish, was well-nigh perfect. Others 
were not so sure. This point, that point gradually 
came under discussion. 


(; SEPTEMBER 13 and 14, 1950, ten meetings of 


Open Forum 


OT ALL THE arguments advanced about the case 
N stood up. Some of them scored effective points. 
But under the skillful leadership of the experienced 
caseworker heading the meeting, they were all 
threshed out. It is a good assumption that casework- 
ers who attended any of the meetings came away from 
this open forum with not only a thorough knowledge 
of the Brady family, but also a sharpened realization 
of the myriad ways of casework and the varied tech- 
niques and skills required for successful practice. 

The day did not end with the conclusion of the 
case discussion. After a recess for lunch, the case- 
workers assembled again, first to hear from the field 
representative of the North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare for that district. The field represen- 
tative brought the caseworkers up to date on the state’s 
program of educational leave for county workers, 
giving them the facts on the latest developments and 
opportunities of the leave plan. This was followed 
by a short talk on school attendance problems and 
what caseworkers in county departments of public 


welfare can do about them. 

The child welfare case consultant from the State 
Board of Public Welfare then had her turn with the 
group. At this particular series of meetings, she 
presented a picture of what had been done around 
the state in preparation for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, what re- 
mained to be done, and what plans had been made. 
All of these discussions had been specifically requested 
by the leaders in the Caseworkers’ Association. After 
a full day, the caseworkers went back to their various 
counties. 

And the North Carolina Caseworkers’ Association, 
of which they were members, believes that they were 
better caseworkers when they returned to their local 
offices than they had been when they departed. 

This Association, believed to be the only one of its 
kind in the United States, had sponsored the ten 
meetings, the second time that they had put on such 
a program, It was for such a purpose that the North 
Carolina Caseworkers’ Association was formed in 


1940. 


Impetus From CasEWoRKERS 


LTHOUGH THE Association operates with the bless- 
A ings of the State Board of Public Welfare and of 
North Carolina’s 100 county superintendents of public 
welfare—it could hardly be effective without such 
approval—the impetus for the formation of the organ- 
ization came from the caseworkers themselves. 

Behind the movement for a caseworkers’ associa- 
tion, which was conceived originally as being similar 
to a superintendents’ organization, was the desire of 
the caseworkers throughout the Tar Heel State to 
know each other better, to have a forum for the dis- 
cussion of common interests, to learn from their con- 
temporaries in other counties, and, if possible, pass 
along some of their own experience to those same 
contemporaries. 

A history of the organization is unnecessary here, 
but two milestones in the formation of an active and 
vital group should be mentioned. The first of these 
was the decision of the State Board of Public Welfare 
to cooperate with the group in every way possible, and 
to permit members to attend the meetings on agency 
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time and at agency expense. The only condition 
stipulated was that the agenda of the meetings would 
have to be cleared with the State Board. In practice, 
close cooperation in program planning has been the 
rule. 

The second milestone was the decision to organize 
the group along district lines, following the division 
of the state into field representatives’ territories. This 
necessitated the formation of ten districts, which are 
still in effect, and the election of a chairman and a 
secretary in each, in addition to the officers of the 
association as a whole. 

With State Board approval, and with the district 
division, the possibility of the district meetings be- 
came apparent. A committee from the organization, 
working with the Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
the Director of Field Social Work Service, the Super- 
visor of Staff Development, and a representative from 
the Association of County Superintendents of Public 
Welfare, set up the first series of meetings, which 
were held in March 1950. 

The first series consisted of case discussions similar 
to the one already discussed. So successful were they, 
and so gratifying was the attendance, that the second 
series was planned and expanded to the day-long 
round of activities described. Caseworkers and ad- 
ministrators throughout the state are already looking 
forward to the Spring, 1951, series. 


BusINEss OF ORGANIZATION 


EANWHILE, THE business side of the organization 
M has not been overlooked. First meetings of the 
group were devoted almost entirely to business. Two 
general meetings are held each year, one at the time 
of the annual North Carolina Public Welfare Insti- 
tute and the other in connection with the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service. Both are well attended by caseworkers from 
throughout the state, 

Membership in the group is open to any caseworker, 
casework assistant, or casework supervisor employed 
by any county department of public welfare in North 
Carolina. Dues are set at a nominal $1 per year. 
Current membership stands at 225 and the roster is 
expected to grow steadily. 

Officers are a president, a vice president, a secre- 
tary and a treasurer, with duties similar to those of 
the same officers in any organization. Standing com- 
mittees exist on a number of topics of interest to case- 
workers, including legislative affairs, program (for 
the discussion meetings) 4nd merit system. The As- 
sociation also elects two representatives to the editorial 
board of Public Welfare News, a State Board of Pub- 


lic Welfare publication. In addition, it publishes its 
own newsletter. 

North Carolina caseworkers are proud of their As- 
sociation and of the work it is doing. They propose 
to keep it a vital force in public welfare services in 
the state and they intend to continue working toward 
the objectives outlined in its By-Laws: 

“To provide a channel for group study and action 
on all problems concerning caseworkers in public 
welfare departments in North Carolina; and to co- 
operate closely with other organizations and agencies 
in the state toward progressive social conditions, social 
work advancement in the state, and higher profes- 
sional standards for caseworkers.” 

The official attitude of the State Board of Public 
Welfare is no less encouraging. Says Dr. Ellen Wins- 
ton, Commissioner: 

“We are pleased by and proud of this organization. 
We look forward to continued profitable and con- 
scientious activity from the Caseworkers’ Association, 
which has already shown that it can make a significant 
contribution to our public welfare program.” 





Order your 1951 Public Welfare 
Directory now to be sure of 
prompt delivery! 











The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


offers 


a two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop- 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra- 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master’s 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor’s 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads to the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 


Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 











i, Shoughts Atheut Children and the Family 


by ROBERT B. WILLIAMSON, Associate Justice 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine* 


pleasure to dismay. The pleasure comes from 

the opportunity to be with you and to share, 
if only briefly, in the important tasks in which you 
are so usefully engaged. The dismay arises from the 
fact that I am apparently the only non-expert, the 
only layman, on the program. I comfort myself, 
however, in the belief that the layman may serve a 
real purpose in the midst of experts. The untrained 
mind may throw light upon a hidden corner. 

I propose to give what I will call “Some Thoughts 
About Children and the Family.” By way of back- 
ground I will tell you that in four years on the trial 
court I passed upon many—too many—divorce cases 
and saw a stream of husbands, wives and children 
caught in the storm of marital troubles. In the past 
few months I have had the opportunity of taking 
part in the meetings of the Governor’s Committee 
on the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Youth, the Committee so ably headed by Professor 
Taylor. And lastly, twenty-five years of marriage is 
some evidence of qualification. 


Me EMOTIONS, as I appear before you, run from 


Tue Famity Is Most Important 


HE FAMILY is my starting point, father, mother and 
fire acange tar disenen housewife and the young. 
The purpose of the family, if you like, is to rear 
the on-coming generation and to send it forth into 
the world prepared for modern life. There are sub- 
sidiary purposes such as the joy and the happiness 
within the family, but the primary purpose, I think 
we will all agree, is to give protection and training 
to the young. 

The family is important and, indeed, the most im- 
portant unit socially and economically of our civiliza- 
tion. Within the fold of the family are given the 
first lessons in every aspect of life. There the helpless 
new-born is trained to meet the world with strength 
and high character or their lack. 

We surround the family with protection of the law. 
The state establishes minimum standards of conduct. 
Familiar examples are that the father must support 
his child and wife, and the laws relating both to the 
entrance into and the exit from marriage. 





*This paper was given at the annual mecting of the Maine 
Welfare Association, November 2, 1950. 
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We must not forget that the state—that is, society 
as a whole—has an interest in the family beyond that 
of the individuals concerned. 

We deal with the family of today. The patriarchal 
family or the tribe no longer exists. There are fewer 
children and close family ties are more readily broken 
when children reach maturity. With modern com- 
munication and transportation, more and more of the 
daily activities of youth and elders alike are without 
and not within the four walls of home. Less and less 
is there need for cooperative effort by the children 
and the parents—call it the daily chores—in the mak- 
ing and maintenance of the home. 

The life of the family today is not nor will it by 
the nature of things become what it was a generation 
ago. Exciting factors in modern living have destroyed 
the quiet of the past. 

In all the changes, one central fact remains. Within 
the family the children, the future of the race, receive 
and should receive their early training. The responsi- 
bility upon the father and mother for the up-bringing 
of their children remains and should remain un- 
changed. If we do not accept this view, we deny the 
advantages of family and home, and thus destroy 
civilization as we know it. 


Everyone Losts IN Famity BREAKDOWN 


E ARE GREATLY disturbed by the breakdown of the 
W family. In juvenile delinquency, in neglect of 
children, and in divorce—to name only three fields 
of inquiry—we find evidence that the responsibility 
for the children—a God-given privilege—is not being 
adequately met. The values of home life are not being 
sustained. The resulting loss falls not only upon 
today’s children, so sadly affected, but with an in- 
creasing and more widely-recognized force upon 
society as a whole. 
Let me discuss juvenile delinquency for a moment. 
I speak not of the need for better schools, more ade- 
quate recreational facilities, of the thousand and one 
activities in the world outside the home which affect 
the children, nor do I touch upon the need of better 
facilities for the cure of delinquency. 
A most interesting and valuable study has been 
recently completed by the Professors Glueck—hus- 
band and wife—of Harvard Law School. Using every 
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facility available, they have compared a control group 
of 500 known non-delinquent boys with 500 delin- 
quent boys with like economic, racial, and other 
important background factors. They find, to quote 
from the New York Times: “The factors that showed 
up most among delinquent boys were: A father whose 
discipline was lax, or overstrict or erratic (not firm and 
kindly); a mother who left the boy to his own devices 
without provision for a healthy use of his leisure time; 
a father or mother who rejected the boy emotionally, 
and a family whose home was ‘just a place to hang 
your hat.’” 

Another quotation from an editorial in the Times: 
“The Gluecks conclude that the quality of a child’s 
life at home has more to do with delinquency than 
whether he lives in a slum area, whether he has 
grown up in conflicting culture, whether he comes 
from a large family, whether he has a high or low 
1.Q. or whether there has been physical illness in his 
family. It is in his relationship with his mother and 
father and the subsequent personality he develops 
that the seeds of delinquency are sown. They warn, 
too, as many other authorities have warned, that the 
way to fight delinquency is to strengthen family life.” 

The report Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency is a 
fascinating book, and to those trained in the field 
will be of the highest value. 


PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


HE ATTACK upon juvenile delinquency at the pre- 
pains level must include as goals the restoration 
of wholesome family life and of responsibility of 
parents for the young. As I have indicated, this is 
not the sole line of attack. The White House Com- 
mittee is engaged in the study of the problems of 
childhood. Much may come from its studies and 
findings. 

Juvenile delinquency can with profit in my opinion 
be thoroughly, completely, and continuously studied 
in our State from the sources of infection, through 
treatment and cure, from family and community, 
through the courts, probation service, and the reforma- 
tory institutions. I cannot help but believe, however, 
with one whom I consider of high authority, that 
the real need is for better homes and better parents, 
and the problem is how can we obtain them. 

As the Gluecks have said, “It is, however, with the 
family’s emotional setting—the family drama—that 
the most deeply rooted and persistent character and 
personality traits and distortions of the growing child 
are developed,” and again—only in part—the delin- 
quents are distinguished “in having been reared to 
a far greater extent than the control group in homes 


of little understanding, affection, stability, or moral 
fibre by parents usually unfit to be effective guides 
and protectors.” 

May not the layman carry forward from the Glueck 
report? Children are not to be classed in their entirety 
as delinquents or non-delinquents. Will not an im- 
provement in the better qualities of family living 
make not only for fewer delinquents but for better 
non-delinquents? Thus there will be an up-grading 
of children with a promise of a better future. 

For a moment turning to neglected children, I quote 
from a study by the Division of Child Welfare 
covering 490 children named in formal complaints 
in the years 1948-49: “Nearly two-thirds of all the 
children came from homes broken by divorce, sep- 
aration, desertion or by being born out of wedlock.” 
Here again we draw the conclusion that the broken 
home—unsuitable family life—strikes with cruelty 
upon the children. 

The ills of the modern family are sharply called 
to our attention by the prevalence of divorce. Once 
more I will deal chiefly with its effect on children. 
The broken home with its consequences of insecurity 
and instability sometimes seems to be caused entirely 
or nearly so by divorce. I suggest we must consider 
more fully whether divorce is the effect and not the 
cause of the trouble, and this without minimizing the 
results which flow directly from divorce. 


INCREASE IN Divorces 


ATIONALLY oOveER the last generation divorces have 
N increased from 1.6 per thousand population in 
1920 to 2.8, an estimated figure, in 1948. In our 
State there were 847 divorces in 1918 and 2107, in- 
cluding a few annulments, in 1949. We need no 
figures to know that a generation or more ago divorce 
was uncommon. There has been a great change in 
public thinking about divorce, and divorce as a cure 
for the ills of a troubled life is too readily accepted. 

The war years presented special problems and in 
speaking of divorce we should not give too great 
weight to this period. In Maine in 1938, for example, 
there were 1506 divorces, and in 1946, the peak year, 
3965, with a drop each year since then. In roughly 
one-third of the cases heard by me in 1946-47 the 
husband had been in service; in 1948, 17 per cent. 

With a few more figures from my experiences on 
the bench, I will leave statistics. I offer them in the 
rough. There is an element of error and their sig- 
nificance may be questioned. In a series of 341 
uncontested divorce cases in 1948 in 41 per cent of 
the cases there were no children, in 26 per cent 
one child, in 21 per cent two children. In only 12 
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per cent were there three or more children. Children 
may or may not be hostages to fortune. They are 
certainly a tie that binds. For a slightly different 
period I found that in reference to the time between 
marriage and divorce the marriage had lasted six 
years or less in 58 per cent of the cases. 

Divorce is the formal or legal break-up of the family. 
A broken family is not the result of divorce. Divorce 
is the result of the broken family. I say this because 
some people believe that we can stop the break-up 
of the family by stopping divorce. The disease has 
killed in most instances before the parties reach the 
court room. The attack must be made at an earlier 
stage. 

Divorce is a social problem. The marriage must 
continue unless one of the parties, having a ground 
approved by law, has the right to end it. In such 
event the State in effect says that, if the innocent 
party so wishes, he or she may cause the marriage to 
be ended. Without such a ground, however, the sta- 
bility of the marriage is of more importance to the 
State than the desire of one or both of the parties to 
escape their responsibilities. 


Tue Strate Has an INTEREST 


N sHorT the State—organized society—has a deep 
| interest in the family and thus in the marriage. 
There are barriers of age, health, and a brief waiting 
period about entering marriage and about the creation 
of this new and important family unit. Once it is 
created the parties are not only in a new relationship 
between themselves but with society as a whole. 

The task of the judge is to administer the law 
and the law of divorce is what the people of the 
state have expressed in the statutes. As a matter of 
law, we may stop divorce, limit divorce or allow 
divorce more freely. Social, not legal reasons, deter- 
mine the policy. 

In well over 90 per cent—and near 99—of the cases 
in court, there is no contest. Failure of the husband 
to object does not mean that he approves but his 
reluctance does not bring him into court. In a very 
high percentage of cases it is apparent that both 
husband and wife want the divorce. In name it is a 
contest — wife versus husband or husband versus 
wife—but in truth and fact it cannot be so called when 
the husband wants his wife to make him out to be 
a bad husband, unfit for marriage, that the marriage 
may be legally broken. 

How can we lessen the impact of divorce upon 
society? What can we do to make husband and 
wife understand the values, the spiritual values, which 
should be preserved and which they are in the process 


of destroying? What can be done to keep the mar- 
riage off the rocks? 

It is difficult and, indeed, rarely possible with the 
resources at hand for the judge to bring about a 
reconciliation when the parties have reached court. 
Judges often try to do so and sometimes succeed. 
Every lawyer worth his salt has with kind and dis- 
interested advice prevented divorce. ‘The best chance 
for reconciliation, however, would seem to be out- 
side of the court system. The minister, the priest, 
the doctor, the family friend, the social welfare 
worker, the trained marital counselor, all can and do 
give to the troubled husband or wife advice, assist- 
ance, and confidence to enable them to surmount 
their difficulties. 

The legal machinery does not provide facilities 
many would believe desirable to reach and cure the 
troubles which disturb husband and wife. Divorce, 
as I have said, may be made more difficult. There 
are suggestions that a longer time be required before 
a hearing; that is, a longer cooling-off period. In 
Massachusetts and perhaps elsewhere the party at 
fault cannot remarry for a limited period, thus 
making divorce in many instances less attractive. 
Someone, whose name I do not recall, argues that 
permission by the court be required before the case 
is entered. The family court to hear all matters 
relative to family and children has its adherents. 
Delays, difficulties, limitations upon remarriage may 
tend to decrease divorce but they do not reach the 
heart of our problem which is how to prevent the 
disease which is destroying marriage. 


Wuat Happens To THE CHILDREN? 


IVORCE ABRUPTLY shatters in many a case the security 
it to which every child is entitled. He is deprived 
of the great adventure of living with father and 
mother. It is true that I am generalizing. There 
are cases where a divorce does not destroy these needs 
of a child. We all have friends whose lives and 
whose children’s lives have been improved by release 
from an intolerable situation. There are cases where 
divorce is a proper remedy. 

The children present a great responsibility to the 
trial judge. The child is always an innocent party 
and usually the only innocent party, and on the 
child unprotected falls the loss of home and family. 
After all, husband and wife are adults and, if they 
choose to insist upon a selfish course and do not find 
the happiness each seeks in release from marriage, 
it is their own loss. 

In the 341 uncontested cases of which I spoke, the 
lives of 402 children became the direct concern of 
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the State through the court. Each child became a 
ward of the court. Is the child to be with mother, 
father, or a third party? What financial provision 
can be made for the child’s support? Will the pro- 
vision be adequate when we consider the extra expense 
placed upon the breadwinner by the break-up of the 
home? Will the child receive love and affection and 
proper guidance in wholesome surroundings? Every 
judge thinks hard and deeply when a child’s life is 
at the bar of justice. He cannot give the child the 
scurity and the love and the affection that only a 
mother and father together can give. He must turn 
to the next best solution, pitifully below the standard 
to which the child is entitled. 

All too often, I was forced to judge between wit- 
nesses biased and prejudiced in their views. To find 
the truth in such muddy waters is a difficult task. 
Our laws provide that the court may have an investi- 
gation of the home conditions by a social worker and 
such reports were of substantial help in several cases. 


Reourre A SociaL WorkKeEr’s Report 


HAVE OFTEN thought it would be well if in every 
| case a report by a trained social worker were re- 
quired before the case was heard, or that the child 
be represented in court by a guardian or an attorney 
appointed by the court to investigate and report upon 
the marriage, the home, the parents, and the children. 
Such a guardian could show it was more important 
for the children that the marriage be continued than 
that the parents gain the illusion of freedom. He 
could represent the interests of the children—interests 
deserving of greater protection than the desires of 
the parents. 

What is the remedy? What can be done for the 
welfare of our children? The remedy lies in better 
marriages. It lies in a better understanding before 
and during marriage of its great purpose and of its 
spiritual values. There must be education for mar- 
tiage particularly in the home and church. There 
you have the intimate teaching of parent and pastor. 
If elders will train the young—if they will show in 
their daily living what marriage and life are about— 
the young will have forever within them deep wells 
of character and responsibility from which to draw 
in days of trouble. 

The schools as well will play their part. The real 
underlying basic character of a child and hence of 
the adult will come, however, in the greatest degree 
from his home. The schools supplement but do not 
take the place of the family hearth. 

In marriage there is created both a partnership 
and a family—a new entirety—the one. Neither hus- 


band nor wife subordinates his life as an individual 
to the other—they are equals. On the other hand 
each must subordinate himself to the family. The 
lives of fathers and mothers must and ought to be 
dedicated to each other and to their children. This 
simple principle needs to be brought home to children 
in their homes, in the churches, in the schools, every- 
where, to the end that it will not seem strange or 
unusual but natural indeed to the child throughout 


life. 


An UNDERSTANDING LovE 


VERY JUDGE has seen case after case in which pa- 

tience, consideration for the rights of others, a 
less demanding attitude, in short, an understanding 
love, could have solved the difficulties which in the 
end destroyed the marriage. The tale of cruelty poured 
into the ears of the court is the last chapter of the 
story. Behind the words in many a case lie weakness 
of character, selfishness, and failure to meet the trials 
of the world with courage and stout heart. 

There is room for all to aid and assist the young. 
What we must do through every agency is to im- 
press upon parents and upon youth as they approach 
maturity and in the early days of marriage, the 
responsibility which they have and always will have 
to their children and the future. In this enterprise 
each of us has his part to play. All can help—by 
example, you and your organizations have oppor- 
tunities directly given to assist those who are most 
in need. Every thoughtful citizen wishes you well 
in your undertaking and appreciates that under your 
leadership and guidance much is now being accom- 
plished to the end that youth may look forward to 
a bright and successful future. 





Health Insurance 
(Continued from page 65) 


medical research and education. The HIP program 
is geared, by means of its system of capitation pay- 
ments to medical groups, in such a way as to 
quicken interest in research and education because it 
is to the economic as well as to the humanitarian inter- 
est of the medical groups to learn to keep people well 
and to devise means to that end. The new field of 
geriatrics can greatly profit by that device—in fact, 
needs such motivation since it is only very recently 
that it has been thought worthwhile even to try to 
improve the health of aging persons. In geriatrics, as 
in other fields of medicine (obstetrics, pediatrics, etc.), 
we do not as yet know the possibilities of accomplish- 
ment and we shall not know until there is an all-out 
(Continued on page 79) 
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published short bibliographical sketches of new 

state administrators, some local directors and the 
chairman of the major APWA committees. This 
month we want to have you become acquainted with 
the leaders of the Federal Agencies that operate in 
the social welfare field. We also wish in this way 
to honor outstanding contributions these persons are 
making as directors of major Federal Departments 
engaged in welfare services. We are pleased to present: 


I’ PREVIOUS issues of PusLic WELFARE, we have 


OSCAR ROSS EWING 


Federal Security Administrator. 


HE DIRECTOR of the Federal Security Agency is a 
jp by training and profession. Mr. Ewing 
was born in Greensburg, Indiana on March 8, 1889. 
His early schooling in the public schools of his native 
town was followed by four years at Indiana University 
where he was a fraternity brother of Wendell L. 
Willkie and Paul McNutt. He graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1913 after serving for two 
years as editor of the Harvard Law Review. His 
law career was interrupted by World War I, in which 
he served as an officer in the Signal Corps, and the 
Air Service. 

Following his war service, Mr. Ewing was admitted 
to the New York Bar and he became a member of 
the law firm headed by Charles Evans Hughes, 
former Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. There followed a distinguished career in 
private law practice in which Mr. Ewing repre- 
sented some of the country’s largest corporations. In 
1942 he was appointed as special assistant to the 
United. States Attorney General. In this capacity he 
prosecuted persons accused of treason against the 
country. In 1947, President Truman appointed Mr. 
Ewing as Federal Security Administrator. One of 
his first acts in this capacity was to endeavor to bring 
into closer relationship the various units within the 
Agency and to consolidate the various regional offices 
into ten regional offices of the Federal Security 
Agency. In this way he unified their separate infor- 
mation services, libraries and State grants-in-aid activi- 
ties. 

In 1948, the President asked Mr. Ewing to draw 
up a ten year program to raise the United States 
health standards. To help him in this task, Mr. 





Ewing called together a National Health Assembly 
which met in May 1948. In his proposals to the 
President, Mr. Ewing drew the United States’ atten- 
tion to the need for a better means to finance medical 
care. He recommended national health insurance as 
the best means of meeting the problem. He also 
emphasized and recommended increasing the number 
of medical personnel, the building of more hospitals, 
the increasing of medical research and the extension 
of local health departments. In this past year, Mr. 
Ewing called a national conference to consider the 
problems of the ageing. He also served as chairman 
of the 1950 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

Mr. Ewing enjoys hunting, fishing, golf, tennis and 
reading. The Ewings have two grandsons, one of 
whom is a newspaper publisher, the other an official 
of the department of labor. 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Commissioner for Social Security 


orN in De Pere, Wisconsin, Mr. Altmeyer received 
his B.A. degree from the University of Wisconsin 
and became, after graduation, a high school teacher 
and principal. He returned to the University of 
Wisconsin for graduate work and earned M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 

Before becomirig a federal official in 1933, Mr. 
Altmeyer served with distinction in the public services 
in Wisconsin. From 1922 until 1933 he was Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. His first 
federal position was with NRA. He served as As 
sistant Secretary of Labor from June 1934 to August 
1935. While in that position he also served as chair- 
man of the Technical Board, Committee on Economic 
Security, while prepared recommendations which 
were later incorporated into the Social Security Act. 

After the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
he was appointed a member of the Social Security 
Board and later served as chairman of the Board 
from February 1937 to July 1946. At that time the 
Board was abolished by amendments to the Social 
Security Act and its functions were transferred to 
the Federal Security Administrator. Mr. Altmeyer 
was appointed Commissioner for Social Security in 
1946 and has held this position since that time. 

During World War II, he served as Executive 
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Director of the War Manpower Commission from 
May until December 1942 and as a member of the 
War Manpower Commission from December 1942 
to September 1945. Early in 1947, he was elected 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission 
for the International Refugee Organization of the 
United Nations. He was granted a leave of absence 
from his post as Commissioner for several months 
while he organized the work of this commission. 

Mr. Altmeyer is a member of many national com- 
mittees and organizations. He has been a member 
of the Board of Directors of APWA for a number 
of years. 


LEONARD A. SCHEELE, M.D. 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service 


Rk. SCHEELE was born in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
I) After completing his pre-medical work at the 
University of Michigan, he entered the Wayne Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in 1929 and graduated 
cum laude with the class of 1933. Following his 
internship, Dr. Scheele was commissioned in the 
regular corps of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

After short routine assignments at foreign quaran- 
tine stations, Dr. Scheele was selected in 1936 for 
field studies in public health administration. His 
ability recognized by his superior officers, Dr. Scheele 
was in 1937 assigned to the National Cancer Institute 
to work on the increasingly important project in 
cancer control. While a member of the staff of the 
National Cancer Institute, he set up and admin- 
istered the first cancer control activities of the Public 
Health Service. Following wartime service, Dr. 
Scheele returned to the Institute and was made 
Assistant Director in 1946; he moved up to the posi- 
tion of Director in 1947. 

Dr. Scheele’s wartime appointments began the day 
after Pearl Harbor when he was assigned to the 
Medical Division of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Overseas assignments were carried on with the Fif- 
teenth Army Group in Italy and Sicily and as medical 
member ef General Dwight Eisenhower’s Supreme 
Headquarters staff. It was Dr. Scheele’s responsibility 
to have immediate charge of medical public health 
and welfare for the civilian populations and control 
of epidemics. 

On April 6, 1948, Dr. Scheele was appointed Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Dr. Scheele is the seventh Surgeon General to be 
appointed since 1870, when the position was created 
by Congress, and the youngest officer ever appointed 


to that rank. 

Since his appointment as Surgeon General, he has 
been the spearhead for a complete and long-range 
reorganization of the Public Health Service. Like- 
wise, Dr. Scheele has developed a policy of coopera- 
tion with outside agencies in the health and welfare 
fields. He has been a leader in pressing for develop- 
ment of better health services for the chronically 
ill and aged. 

The Scheeles have three children. Mrs. Scheele 
holds the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, which 
gives her the distinction of being one of about twelve 
hundred women in the United States who hold this 
degree. Dr. Scheele’s hobbies are color photography 
and electronics. 


MARY E. SWITZER 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


nN WasuincTon since 1921, Mary E. Switzer began 
| her governmental service with a civil service posi- 
tion in the Treasury Department and through succes- 
sively more responsible positions has recently been 
appointed Director of the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the Federal Security Agency. Miss 
Switzer first joined the Federal Security Agency in 
1939 as Assistant to the Administrator, with special 
responsibility for coordinating the health and medical 
interests of the Agency. She has worked closely 
with all units of the Agency and is familiar with 
the range of services necessary to a complete reha- 
bilitation program. 

Miss Switzer was born in Newton (Upper Falls), 
Massachusetts, and received her A.B. degree from 
Radcliffe College in 1921. Immediately following 
graduation, she came to the Capitol and began work 
in the Federal Service. Beginning in the Treasury 
Department, Miss Switzer remained with that De- 
partment until 1939 when she moved to the Federal 
Security Agency. Throughout her governmental ca- 
reer, Mary Switzer has served on and headed many 
important committees. Her wartime duties included 
organization and development of Procurement and 
Assignment Services for Physicians, Dentists, Veter- 
inarians and other professional people, administration 
of War Research Service; and for these and other 
assignments she received from the President the Cer- 
tificate of Merit. 

Miss Switzer takes to her new position as Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation a wealth of 
related training and experience. To relax from her 
strenuous duties and extra voluntary services, Miss 
Switzer enjoys books, cooking, and music. 
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KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 


n 1912 tHe Children’s Bureau was established by 

Congress, and three years later Katharine F. Len- 
root began her career with the Bureau. Since that 
time she has remained with the Bureau, devotedly 
serving the cause of children in the United States 
and the world as a whole. 

Miss Lenroot began her governmental service in 
her native state of Wisconsin immediately following 
her graduation from the University of Wisconsin. 
After serving two years with the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, Miss Lenroot was one of the 
persons found qualified to begin research and investi- 
gative work with the Children’s Bureau. Through 
her long career, she has seen and taken part in the 
growth and expansion of the Children’s Bureau. She 
was entrusted with general leadership of the Bureau’s 
programs when she was appointed Assistant Chief 
in 1922; and she was honored by President Roosevelt 
in 1934 by appointment as Chief, to succeed Grace 
Abbott. 

Under Miss Lenroot’s leadership, the Children’s 
Bureau has given great stimulus to the advancement 
of research in child life, the study of community 
services for children, and to the extension and im- 
provement under the Social Security Act of maternal 
and child health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare services. During her admin- 
istration, the Bureau was successful in achieving one 
of its early objectives in the field of child labor reform 
through the enactment, in 1938, of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Miss Lenroot’s whole career in gov- 
ernmental service is marked by unselfish service to 
the present and future needs of children in the 
country. 

For many years Miss Lenroot has taken a promi- 
nent part in inter-American and international confer- 
ences on children and youth. She formerly partici- 
pated in the League of Nations and now serves on 
the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Besides her activities in the international 
field, Miss Lenroot is an active member of various 
professional organizations in the social welfare field. 
She is a member of the APWA Board of Directors. 


JANE M. HOEY 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance 


INcE 1936, the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Administration has been headed 


by Jane M. Hoey. She had previously served as 
Assistant Director and Secretary of the Health Divi. 
sion, Welfare Council of New York City. Miss Hoey 
came to the Bureau of Public Assistance as its firs 
Director soon after the Social Security Board was 
organized. She has continued to serve in this impor. 
tant post since 1936. 

A Nebraskan by birth, Miss Hoey received her B.A. 
degree from Trinity College. She is a graduate of the 
New York School of Social Work with an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University. Her outstanding 
achievements in the field of social welfare have been 
recognized by many universities, and she has received 
honorary degrees from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Trinity College, Washington, D. C, 
and Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

The high esteem in which her colleagues hold her 
was shown by her election in 1940 as President of 
the National Conference of Social Work. She is a 
member of the National Council on Education for 
Social Work and was an alternate representative of 
this country to the Sixth Session of the Social Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. She has also served on the Board 
of Directors of APWA. 

Her long and able career as Director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance has made her well’ known to 
everyone in the field of public welfare. 


O. C. POGGE 
Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


HE signature of O. C. Pogge is becoming increas- 
Tingly familiar in millions of homes. As Director 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
his signature is affixed to each award of benefits under 
that program. 

Mr. Pogge’s office is in the national Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance headquarters in Baltimore. Here, 
too, is located the central wage record division where 
the millions of individual social security accounts are 
maintained, The Bureau’s claims operations are car- 
ried on in more than 500 field offices and six payment 
centers throughout the country. 

A native of West Point, Iowa, Mr. Pogge received 
his law degree from Georgetown University in 1922. 
Prior to entering government service he practiced 
law in Washington, D. C. for a number of years. He 
became connected with the social insurance program 
soon after its inauguration in 1937 and has been 
Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance since 1941. 
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clear-cut program of public relations, but soon 
found that something needed to be done about 
the information and understanding the general public 
had of this program which belongs to the public, is 
financed by the public, and is dedicated to the service 
of the public. Many state departments set up a public 
relations office and handled publicity about the welfare 
program only on a state level, but this proved inade- 
quate. Now most agencies recognize that public rela- 
tions is everybody’s business and reaches a local level 
only when local agencies and state agency are work- 
ing together to inform the public about the program. 
Workers in several states were asked to write briefly 
on what they were doing on a local level about public 
relations. It is significant that each writer accepts re- 
sponsibility in this field and has given it thought and 
careful attention. This is what they say: 


Pies ASSISTANCE started its career without any 


UIDED BY THE concept that we are public servants, 
[; that we have promised to do a specific job, and 
that our public relations are dependent on the extent 
to which we can integrate our program with the total 
community, we have found that a job well done, day 
in and day out, is paramount. This includes explain- 
ing to persons interested in a specific situation why 
certain action was taken in that particular instance. 

In our more general interpretation in talks before 
groups, and in our news articles, we describe the state 
program as much as possible in terms of local appli- 
cation. In our county bulletin, for instance, attention 
is focused on how the state program affects Greene 
County, the percentage of residents receiving various 
grants of public assistance, how this compares with 
neighboring counties, the range of grants, and other 
similar information. Local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions are encouraged to use this information and to 
request further details. 

We have also found that utilizing relationships of 
our staff and commission members to other estab- 
lished and respected agencies has contributed much 
to the stature and respect which our agency has at- 


tained in the community. For instance, church bul- 
letins have carried announcements of our need for 
foster homes, and identified them at first with the 
social workers on our staff who had relationships with 
the respective churches. Also we have responded to 
requests from colleges and schools to participate in 
their projects when the experience of our workers has 
been considered helpful. Budget studies to determine 
need for school lunches, vocational information on so- 
cial work, joint planning with a local college for 
courses in field work, writing reports in a comprehen- 
sive survey of the public school system of community- 
wide importance, and writing an article for the 
monthly bulletin of the County Medical Association 
are some of the ways in which integration of our pro- 
gram with the total community has been fostered. 
Mrs. Laura Traytor, Welfare Director 
Greene County, Missouri 


E ARE AWARE that public relations is an important 
facet of the job. We further realize that effective- 
ness in public relations depends upon the degree to 
which each representative of the Department, includ- 
ing stenographic staff, understands and accepts de- 
partmental functions and objectives. Information 
concerning unmet needs in the health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, and other fields, is given to the 
community as well as cooperative participation in the 
mobilization of those forces within the community 
available for the meeting of such needs. An attempt 
to create good will for the agency is made by such 
direct means as contacts with clients, collaterals, of- 
ficials, and interested citizens personally, by corre- 
spondence, talks before groups, and over the radio. 
Articles are written for newspapers and magazines. 
The most potent and powerful tool in the public 
relations field is, we think, the indirect one of a good 
job promptly and considerately done by a well-trained 
group of conscientious workers who keep their axes 
sharp and their shoes shined. 
Arta E. Hatirorp, Area Supervisor 
Amarillo, Texas 
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SSUMING THAT good “Public Relations” means com- 
A munity understanding, acceptance, and coopera- 
tion, and operating on the theory of “learning by 
doing,” we have found that a well-done job is the best 
salesman. Because of agency limitations a great many 
needs would go unmet without local participation. 
There being no organized agencies in our rural coun- 
ties, our referrals are made on an individual case 
basis to interested church groups, civic organizations, 
and individuals. Presto! We have them working, 
learning, and a better understanding all around. 

Really, it is not as simple as all that, but we do find 
that people are concerned and will help materially 
when they see the need, are even more interested when 
they have an active part in a rehabilitative project, for 
example, and have great respect for those in need, as 
well as social work in general, when they see tangible 
results. Soon their interest and activities are expanded 
into corhmunity-wide projects such as sponsoring a 
community health institute, a series of radio programs 
on healthful living, establishing a milk fund, and 
other needed projects. 


Mrs. Giapys Hampton, Area Supervisor 
of Angelina, San Augustine, and 
Sabine Counties, Texas 


o ME, Intake in a public agency is the key to good 
T public relations and it must be so regarded from 
the standpoint of administrative controls and struc- 
ture, as well as from the standpoint of interpretation 
and the formation of meaningful client-worker re- 
lationship. 

I think, first of all, that there is value in having 
an orderly system which provides a definite time to 
be set aside and planned for in advance, which will 
enable those who wish to use the services of the 
agency to sit down with the worker and approach 
their problem in an unhurried and relaxed atmosphere. 
It is desirable for a person making his first contact 
with the agency to arrange for it in advance through 
an orderly system of appointments, which will permit 
opportunity for him to think through how he wishes 
to present his problem, what specific help he wants to 
get, what he feels he will have to know about this 
agency before accepting this help and what he thinks 
he would want the agency to know about him before 
extending it. 

There are many administrative details which must 
be given attention if Intake services are to be brought 
to bear to the fullest degree in improving public re- 
lations, such as careful attention to the handling of 
telephone calls, to interpretations, to demeanor of the 


receptionist or other clerical personnel with whom a 
person calling at the office may come in contact. 

Systems and structure are not ends within them- 
selves. The system, whatever it may be, must be 
translated and the worth of the structure confirmed 
by the application of the Intake worker’s casework 
skill. It is through the application of her skills on a 
day-by-day basis that the attitude towards the agency 
improves or deteriorates. Here, as in other casework 
jobs, an interpretation of the caseworker’s role before, 
rather than after, the implementation service is most 
effective. Here again the caseworker must demon- 
strate her worth to the community through her serv- 
ices to this person, not by what she says, but by what 
services she makes available and how she makes them 
available. 

In summary, we might say that neither the case- 
worker’s skills nor an orderly system for Intake are 
enough within themselves to insure community ac- 
ceptance of a public welfare program. Administra- 
tive skills and casework skills must be intelligently 
blended if we are to obtain the desired results. 


Cuaries G, CaLpweti, Area Supervisor 
San Antonio, Texas 


INCE THE topic suggests a very important function 
G in the administration of public welfare, it would 
seem important for administrators to occasionally 
evaluate their efforts along this line. 

Too often, I think, we are inclined to feel that we 
are not doing much about public relations unless we 
are doing a lot of newspaper publicity or public speak- 
ing, which puts us on the front pages of the news- 
paper or in the public eye. It has always been my 
opinion that our most effective public relations is a 
day-by-day interpretation by the workers in the 
agency. Our agencies are set up to serve people who 
are in need. Then, it would seem to me that the 
agency’s first responsibility is the proper interpretation 
of the program to the clientele which it serves. This, 
I believe, we are doing in our county as well as in 
Kansas as a whole. The workers also contact numer- 
ous other persons in the community and the purpose 
of their contacts makes it necessary that they discuss 
welfare and do a job of interpreting it to the people. 

Second in importance, of course, is talks before 
service clubs, Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
and religious groups in the community. Third in im- 
portance, I would say, is newspaper or radio pub- 
licity. The first two mentioned are more or less con- 
trolled public relations because they are coming direct 
from the agency. Newspapers can be controlled only 
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to the extent that the newspaper is willing to co- 
operate with the agency. News articles, which are 
usually to catch the public eye and tell a news story, 
so often leave out some of the most necessary inter- 
pretative factors. 

In Crawford County, we are using the worker, 
talks to service clubs and other organizations and 
newspaper articles. We plan a radio program about 
fifteen minutes weekly for a period of a few months 
in the near future. 

WiuraM E. Lanpon, Director 
Crawford County Welfare Department 
Girard, Kansas 


oop PuBLIc relations are developed in our county by 
[5 our staff presenting a good job well done. Good 
relations are established first by our staff's giving 
prompt service to requests for help. Secondly, by our 
staff's taking time to give interpretation as to the 
“why’s” of our action, the laws and policies that regu- 
late the welfare program, and by recognizing how 
Mr. Public Citizen feels about the part he has in the 
welfare services, 

Good public relations could not be maintained by 
our staff without the full cooperation of the County 
Welfare Commission, the public officials, and the civic 
organizations. These groups give their support when 
we keep before them what we are doing and develop 
their interest by showing them that we have confi- 
dence in social work as a whole, and that the agency 
does have something to offer. Also, we recognize that 
we do not have a perfect agency and that we need 
the public’s interest and help to enable us to give 
better agency service. 

We know that good public relations are the life 
blood of our agency and are obtained through devel- 
opment of a cooperation between the agency and the 
public, with the public having a place in the welfare 
program. 

Estuer GutsHatt, Welfare Director 
Macon County, Missouri 


OFTEN WONDER if we haven't oversold public as- 
| sistance, as a cure-all. The public actually seems to 
feel that public welfare can do, and should be able 
to do, everything from arranging for garbage disposal, 
to getting rid of the ticks in Arkansas. We find our- 
selves spending a lot of time in the public relations 
field, telling what we cannot do, and then defending 
ourselves on what we are able to do. 

Groundwork for public relations started out on a 
local level in this county from the first day we bor- 


rowed desks and chairs to start an office, and has con- 
tinued a sort of hand-to-mouth existence ever since. 
Every member of the office staff is aware of the 
important part each plays in the day-to-day job of meet- 
ing the public, and actually does give a lot of time. 
We have written articles for the local papers and 
trade papers, done some radio work, and it seems 
we've talked before every group in the county, but 
it still all comes back to individual interpretation. 
You dash out for lunch expecting to be back in thirty 
minutes to finish up your reports for the month, but 
time after time you’re stopped with “You're just 
the person I want to see . . .”; two hours and ten 
people later, you drag back to the office—no lunch, 
reports not done—but you’ve done “public relations.” 
Mrs. Katuryn Witson, Director 
Sebastian County Department of Public 
Welfare, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


E BELIEVE that good public relations are dependent 
We each individual worker’s performance and 
attitude, and doing a good job is the best way to im- 
prove public relations. 

We also believe that a good job can be recognized 
only by an informed public, which knows agency 
function, and the how and when and why of what we 
do; therefore, we attempt to foster in each worker the 
belief that the public has a right to know what the 
agency is doing, except for confidential matters, and 
that each employee must take advantage of individual 
inquiries to explain carefully, completely, and fully 
what we do, since good public relations are essential 
to a program designed to meet needs. 

We think the persons coming to us for assistance are 
those most in need of this interpretation, since the pub- 
lic’s impressions are frequently determined by the at- 
titudes expressed by assistance applicants and recipi- 
ents. To help the client better understand the policies 
and laws of the agency’s program, we place special 
emphasis upon his participating in the determina- 
tion of his eligibility. 

Mrs. Bertua Isaacs, Welfare Director 
Jasper County, Missouri 


ns Is A small agency, consisting of a staff of three. 
Ours is a distinctly rural county, having a popu- 
lation of a few more than 5,000 people. So what we 
say on this subject will probably not fit a large agency 
or a city community. 

Public relations with us is just a policy of neighbor- 
liness, as is necessary among rural folk. With this 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Civit DeFEnsE 

Because of the great interest of the Association in 
the role of public welfare in the civil defense pro- 
gram and the pressing need for information on this 
subject, President Hoehler has appointed the follow- 
ing Committee on Civil Defense and Public Welfare: 
J. Milton Patterson, chairman; Charles I. Schottland, 
vice-chairman; Robert W. Beasley, Alden E, Bevier, 
Raymond M. Hilliard, Maurice O. Hunt, W. J. Maxey, 
J. O. McMahan, George P. Mills, Roderick Olzendam, 
Alvin E. Rose, E. H. Schuneman, Gerard M. Shea, 
Sherwood H, Smith, Patrick A. Tompkins. A special 
grant from the Field Foundation has been made to 
the Association to help finance this work. 

The Association has been fortunate in securing the 
loan, on a parttime basis, of James Brindle, Director 
of the Bureau of Assistance, Department of Public 
Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. Brindle 
will make his headquarters at our Washington office, 
519 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
The Association will serve as a clearing house for 
information on developments in this field, and for this 
reason it is urgently requested that all available ma- 
terial and other types of pertinent civil defense in- 
formation be sent at once to Mr. Brindle. 

Through its Washington office, the Association will 
issue a periodic bulletin, Public Welfare and Civil 
Defense. This bulletin is designed to pass on to mem- 
ber agenciess of the Association information on the 
latest Washington developments in civil defense and 
material secured from state and local public welfare 
agencies which are active in civil defense. These 
bulletions will be distributed to all agency members, 
active and associate, of the Association. If your agency 
does not have a membership, here is an additional 
reason why it should, 


APWA MensersHip Dues 


= Boarp of Directors of APWA at their meeting 
on February 3, 1951, adopted, effective April 1, 
1951, the following revised membership fee schedule: 


Individual Membership Fee 


Active: Regular $6.00 
Contributing _ 
(The regular fee plus a any y additional 
amount) 
EE 10.00 
Le 25.00 or more 


Associate: Regular 
Sponsoring 
(The regular fee plus any addi- 
tional amount) 
Agency Membership Fee 
Active: Regular 
(One-fifteenth of one per cent of admin- 
istrative budget) 
Minimum $ 20.00 local agency 
Minimum $150.00 state agency 


6.00 








RINE sasestintnosenensiniteresieemicbeneningheepetlineinetal 
(The regular fee plus any additional amount) 
PD sceiitreenentcticesnrcistiecn inna $25.00 
PIII iesistnseseiesnsnienninnicnenivincimteciienninnsit 
(The regular fee plus any additional 
amount) 


This change in membership rates is applicable to 
memberships at the time of their renewal. 


More NationaL CounciLs 


T THE MEETING on February 3, 1951, the Board of 

Directors of the Association adopted the recom- 

mendations of the special Committee on Council 
Structure. The recommendations are as follows: 

The Committee recommends the continuance of 
council structure, and the recognition of additional 
councils upon formal petition to the Board by specific 
groups. 

The Committee recommends criteria for admission 
as a council of any petitioning group, which criteria 
should also apply to two existing councils. 

The Committee recommends the following speci- 
fications as standard criteria or requirements gov- 
erning the constitution of councils within the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 

1. The membership shall provide for or contain 
representation from at least a majority of the states. 

2. The membership shall be individual members 
in APWA as well as employees of a member agency 
in APWA. 

3. The council (present or proposed) shall submit 
to the Board a statement of objectives and purposes 
which shall be in conformity with the Constitution 
and By-Laws of APWA. 

4. The council shall meet once a year in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Round Table Conference. 

5. The council shall submit annually to the Board 
a report of its activities. 

6. The council should recognize that in accordance 
with the By-Laws, any findings and recommendation 
of the council will have no force or effect unless 
approved by the Board. 

7. The council in its whole sphere of activity shall 
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cooperate with the Board and Director of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association in implementing the 
objectives of the Association as set forth in the 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

The action of the Board on February 3, therefore, 
makes it possible for additional groups to be recog- 
nized as national councils within the Association, 
upon their formal petition to the Board. The admit- 
tance of the group as a council depends upon their 
meeting the seven requirements listed above. 


FreLtp REPRESENTATIVES CoUNCIL 


OLLOWING THE action on February 3, of the APWA 

Board of Directors, in voting to allow additional 
national councils and setting forth the requirements 
for them, G. R. Coker, Field Representative of the 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare and Chair- 
man of the proposed council for field representatives, 
called a meeting of the officers and regional repre- 
sentatives of that group in Dallas, Texas on February 
15-16. The purpose of the meeting was to study 
the requirements that must be met in order for the 
group to become a national council and to make 
plans to meet these requirements. 

Those present decided that the group would peti- 
tion the Association Board of Directors for approval 
as the third national council in APWA. Plans were 
made to get in touch with field representatives in all 
the states so as to tell them about the organization 
of this group and its plans. 


Rutu Taytor Honorep 


Additional honors for her outstanding achievements 
as a public welfare official were recently conferred 
upon Ruth Taylor, retired Commissioner of Public 
Welfare of Westchester County, New York. Miss 
Taylor is one of the few local welfare officials to 
receive national, state and local recognition for her 
contribution to public welfare administration. 

The high esteem in which she is held by her 
fellow colleagues in APWA was shown when she 
was selected as the recipient of the W. S. Terry, Jr. 
Memorial Merit Award for 1950. This award was 
given Miss Taylor at the time of the Annual Dinner 
of the Association on December Ist. 

At a testimonial dinner attended by 300 residents 
of Westchester County at White Plains on January 25, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller announced the establishment 
of the Ruth Taylor Award Fund. Mr. Rockefeller 
explained that the fund, which has grown to $15,000 
through the gifts of county residents, will be used 
for two annual awards. One award will consist of a 
scholarship to be granted to a county resident for 


graduate study in social welfare or public health, and 
the other will be an award of merit to be given to 
a county resident in recognition of outstanding service 
in social welfare or health on behalf of the people of 
Westchester County. Trustees of the Fund will be 
Miss Taylor; Stanton Strawson, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of Westchester County; and Mrs. 
Earl D. McBride, President of the Westchester County 
Council of Social Agencies. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








AST MONTH For the first time we carried a classified 
1 caaidien section. The decision to do this was 
based on a number of requests we had received from 
state and local departments of public welfare, asking 
if they could use the medium of Pustic WELFaRE to 
inform people of job opportunities in their agencies. 
As long as we can be of service to public welfare 
departments, merit systems and civil service commis- 
sions, we will continue this service. 

The rates for this advertising are $6.25 for one 
column inch or fraction thereof. Copy for the adver- 
tising must be received by the Editor on or about 
the fifth of the month preceding that issue in which 
it is to appear. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Editor. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—Opening on the state 
staff of a state supervised, county administered public 
assistance program. Qualifications: Completion of a full 
two-year course in an approved medical social cur- 
riculum. Four years of full-time paid employment in a 
clinic or hospital, a public medical care program, or in 
a social agency giving services to families, children or 
handicapped persons, one year of which must have con- 
sisted of employment as a medical social worker in a 
clinic, hospital or a public medical care program. Salary 
$325-$385. For details write Division of Public Assist- 
ance, 801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas. 











Health Insurance 
(Continued from page 71) 


effort with medical and social forces pulling together. 
In a community program like that of the Health 
Insurance Plan there is a very practicable possibility 
of such massing of forces. The Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York is no longer an experiment. 


Other cities and counties now have its experience at’ 


their disposal. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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PHYSICIAN SERVICES PER PERSON PER YEAR 
PHYSICIAN SERVICES EACH AGE GROUP AND SEX 


nee Teese HIP = 1948 PHYSICIAN SERVICES 


PER PERSON PER YEAR 


re, 


AVERAGE WUMBER OF SERVICES 
PER PERSON PER YEAR 


AGE GROUP 


Public Relations 
(Continued from page 77) 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


approach of a friendly “What is your problem?” and | 
“What do you believe our responsibility to be?” the 
program is soon explained, their trouble brought out, 
and confidence is on the way to being established. If 
we are sincere, sympathetic and sensitive to situations, 
tensions are relieved and good public relations are 
on the way to being established through means of 
the applicant, the recipient and the complainant as 
the case may be. 

There will always be some mistakes in the giving 
of public assistance. Because the workers and appli- 
cants are human, not all plans will be perfect or all 
information true and exact. 

An agency which is businesslike, congenial and 
well organized within itself has an atmosphere of 
friendly efficiency and will soon establish itself in the 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, 
Medical Social Work, Group Work. 


Group Work Institute for Em- 
ployed Workers, March 19-23, 
1951. 


Summer term for experienced so- 
cial workers begins May 28, 1951. 


Fall semester begins September 
12, 1951. 





For information and catalogue, 
apply to the School. 


264 BAY STATE ROAD 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 




















community as a worth-while contributive concern 
which is not considered a burden to the taxpayer, a 
waste of public money or a necessary evil. It is “of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” 
Mrs. Mattie K. Jones, Director 
Chase County Welfare Department 
Cottonwood Falls, Kansas 








